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NATO Beyond 2000: 
A New Flashpoint for European Security 


JOHN BORAWSKI 


The last decade of the twentieth century witnessed radical and 
potentially constructive adaptation of NATO. Although retaining 
its core function of collective defence and serving as the 
transatlantic security forum for consultation and co-operation, the 
Alliance pursued new directions in support of wider stability in 
Europe through enlargement to its east, forging partnerships with 
former adversaries, and conducting peace enforcement operations 
outside the treaty area. But the transformation of NATO remains a 
work in progress. This article discusses three key questions: the 
nature of peace support operations, the capability to provide for 
both collective defence and crisis management, and managing 
further Alliance enlargement while maintaining a working 
relationship with Russia. 


Among the most important US foreign policy achievements of the 1990s 
was leading the transformation of NATO: to extend membership to the 
former Warsaw Pact states, forge politico-military partnerships with nearly 
all the nations of Europe, establish a strategic dialogue with Japan and states 
in the southern Mediterranean basin, attempt to draw Russia closer to the 
‘Euro-Atlantic’ mainstream, and project power and humanitarian relief to 
non-NATO states in the interests of ‘wider stability’. Upon taking up office 
as the tenth NATO Secretary-General on 14 October 1999, just four months 
after NATO’s limited victory over the Belgrade regime to stop the violence 
in Kosovo, former British Defence Secretary George Robertson (Lord 
Robertson of Port Ellen) described the Alliance as being ‘in excellent shape’ 
and ‘fully up to even the most demanding security challenges in the Euro- 
Atlantic region today’. 

Suffice it to regard his comment as raising a long-term goal rather than 
offering a snapshot of current affairs. In reality, three outstanding politico- 
military issues demand urgent scrutiny if the Atlantic Alliance is to maintain 
its relevance to the security of its member states and to Europe as a whole: 
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jus ad bellum, capability, and outreach to the whole of Europe. Just as 
containment of the perceived Soviet threat following the Second World War 
did not find immediate policy expression, a strategy for coping with present 
and emerging risks has still to be shaped by the US ‘instrument of choice’ 
for addressing Euro-Atlantic security challenges. 


DEFENSE OF VALUES? 


The North Atlantic Treaty provides two avenues for the possible, but not 
automatic, use of force. The first is taking such action as each member 
‘deems necessary’ to restore the security of the North Atlantic area in the 
case of an armed attack against any Ally (Article 5). The second could 
follow from consultations whenever, in the opinion of any Ally, the 
territorial integrity, political independence or ‘security’ of any of the Parties 
is threatened (Article 4). 

The Treaty does not affect the primary responsibility of the UN Security 
Council (UNSC) for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
but the Charter recognizes the inherent right of collective- and self-defense 
(Article 51). It further allows. for the use of force consistent with the 
‘Purposes’ of the UN (Article 1), which include, among other things, the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, international co-operation in 
solving global economic and humanitarian problems, and respect for human 
rights. 

Interference in the domestic affairs of states is prohibited except for 
enforcement measures authorized by the UNSC (Article 2[7]), although 
Article 24 may be read as conferring, as it states, ‘primary’ responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security upon the UNSC, but 
not necessarily ‘exclusive’ responsibility, as witnessed by the inherent right 
of collective- or self-defence. 

Likewise, whereas Article 2(4) commits all members ‘to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state’, this need not be read as 
prohibiting the threat or use of force for other purposes, for example, 
anticipatory self-defense, the rescue of nationals abroad, or humanitarian 
intervention. 

It is against this unclear background that the legitimacy of the 78-day 
NATO air campaign against Serbia-Montenegro, “Allied Force’, conducted 
without explicit UNSC authority, must be measured. On the one hand, both 
Russia and Yugoslavia denounced the operation as in violation of the UN 
Charter, and Russia symbolically suspended its relationship with NATO 
until February 2000. Belgrade charged that NATO had committed 
aggression, and, that as a regional organization under Chapter VIII of the 
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UN Charter, had acted illegally in that Chapter VIII precludes enforcement 
actions without UNSC authority (as if, had such authority been given, then 
‘Allied Force’ would have been viewed by Yugoslavia as legitimate?).' 

On the other hand, NATO justified the act as ‘in support of the goals’ of 
UNSC Resolution 1199 of 23 September 1998. This justification declared 
the situation in Kosovo as a threat to regional security (although without 
authorizing force), a response to Yugoslav violations of international law 
(the end justified the means?), as an exception to UNSC authority to avert 
urgently humanitarian catastrophe. And it might be understood as a new 
interpretation of Article 51 of the UN Charter whereby states have the 
autonomous right or even duty to defend democratic values and not only 
their sovereignty. The 1999 NATO Strategic Concept reflects flexibility by 
stating that in order to support security and stability ‘of the Euro-Atlantic 
area’ the Alliance may decide to engage in crisis management ‘in 
conformity’ with the UN Charter provided all members agree. 

Thus, then NATO Secretary General Javier Solana stated that, ‘In 
responding to the Kosovo crisis, the Alliance has sent a strong signal that it 
will defend the basic values of the Atlantic community: liberty, democracy, 
human rights and the rule of law.’? Likewise, Lord Robertson noted that 
‘For the first time, an Alliance of sovereign nations did not fight in order to 
preserve its territorial integrity, or to conquer territory, but to protect the 
values on which it was founded.’* However, his ‘after action’ report merely 
noted without elaboration that ‘the [North Atlantic] Council agreed that a 
sufficient legal basis existed for the Alliance to threaten and, if necessary, 
use force’ in light of Yugoslavia’s behavior.’ 

Presumably it is not beyond the grasp of intelligent life on earth to codify 
this principle beyond NATO declarations alone. The ideal regional framework 
would likewise presumably be the inclusive, norm-setting Organization for 
Security and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE): for example, “The participating 
States commit themselves to take all necessary military and other means upon 
the decisions of the Ministerial Council to ensure implementation of OSCE 
principles and commitments.’ Ideally, defense of democratic values would be 
recognized as a national security interest in itself to narrow the potential for 
operational improvisation, delay in, or the absence of crisis response, and 
selective application, at least among like-minded nations, given the 
unlikelihood it would attract meaningful universal acknowledgement as jus 
cogens. NATO would not cede its own decision-making to a third party, but 
could consider requests from the OSCE, presumably by way of OSCE 
decisions arrived at without the consent of the parties to a dispute or by some 
majority system, to undertake peace enforcement. 

Realists may dismiss this new conjuring of a foedus pacificum as the 
same utopianism which failed both the League of Nations and the United 
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Nations, but might not the arrival of a new millennium and the construction 
of a new Europe provide just cause for a new realism? Moreover, broad 
adoption of this principle could counter the charge that, because of former 
Yugoslavia, NATO, at 19 or more members, is no longer a defensive alliance. 


A wider expression for humanitarian intervention for the whole OSCE 


region, however, will acquire greater assessment than has thus far been 
given to outstanding questions, including: 


US President Bill Clinton declared, “We cannot do everything 
everywhere. But simply because we have different interests in different 
parts of the world does not mean that we can be indifferent to the 
destruction of innocents in any part of the world.’> Deputy Secretary of 
State Strobe Talbott stated ‘in Europe on the eve of the 21st century, 
national leaderships must not be allowed to define national interests or 
national identity in a way that threatens international peace and that 
leads to crimes against humanity’.® Yet, both Solana and Robertson 
referred only to the case of Kosovo, whereas not being ‘indifferent’ does 
not translate into automatic armed intervention. 


The NATO Strategic Concept itself does not identify defence of values 
as an Alliance security task. The 23 April 1999 NATO Washington 
Declaration did declare ‘as the fundamental objectives of this Alliance 
enduring peace, security and liberty for all people of Europe and North 
America’, but did not describe the means to achieve this apart from 
maintaining a cohesive Alliance, building partnerships, and willingness 
to consider crisis management operations. 

The OSCE ‘Charter for European Security’ adopted on 18 November 
1999 at the Istanbul summit is vague about responding to violations of 
democratic rights, even though in theory the OSCE comprises only those 
states committed to democracy as the only form of government under 
the 1990 Charter of Paris — as opposed to the 1975 Helsinki Final Act 
principle of freedom to choose among forms of government. The 
security charter, a Russian notion intended both to counter the NATO 
view of the Alliance as being at the ‘centre’ of European security and to 
freeze the momentum for NATO enlargement, was supposed ‘to 
contribute to the creation of a common and indivisible security space’, 
as the OSCE foreign ministers declared in 1997 in Copenhagen. But the 
largely cosmetic text only reiterates empty language from the 1994 
OSCE Code of Conduct on Politico-Military Aspects of Security 
whereby the 54 participating states should ‘act in solidarity if OSCE 
norms and commitments are violated and to facilitate concerted 
responses to security challenges that we may face as a result’, and 
‘consider jointly the nature of the threat and actions that may be required 
in defence of our common values’. 
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Hence, the principle escapes both regional and international consensus, 
and it is no wonder then that the word ‘bold’ was dropped from earlier texts 
to describe the purported achievements of the charter. Moreover, because 
OSCE enforcement action is prohibited (with the United States ritually 
calling for ‘strengthening’ the OSCE but refusing to commit forces even to 
consensual OSCE peacekeeping, insisting that NATO be the sine qua non 
institution for military operations), maintaining Russia on board would then 
seem to require its acquiescing in an autonomous NATO decision, which 
was not the case with ‘Allied Force’ and which would seem politically most 
unlikely should a crisis erupt in the former USSR. 

A NATO iiber Alles approach consequently could very well spell crisis 
management narcosis, particularly in view of the facts that the Strategic 
Concept does not define ‘crisis management’ or a zone of possible 
operations and that it took over four years for NATO to engage decisively 
in Bosnia. . 

There is no reason why NATO nations and their partners could not avail 
themselves of NATO procedures and structures in the performance of an 
OSCE-mandated mission. Indeed, in 1992 NATO declared that it would be 
ready to consider undertaking peacekeeping under OSCE or UN authority. 
In 1993 the North Atlantic Co-operation Council, the NATO-Partner forum 
known since 1997 as the Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council, went even 
further by agreeing to consider such operations only under OSCE or UN 
authority. Whether it concerns unilateral steps, ad hoc coalitions, EU, 
NATO, CIS, OSCE, or the UN, nations require options in deliberating over 
committing lives and treasure. 


¢ Kosovo was not a pure instance of upholding values: stopping the 
humanitarian catastrophe was linked with avoiding destabilization to the 
southeast of NATO, preserving the credibility of the Alliance, and 
sustaining the NATO-Russia relationship.” Robertson did state that 
‘Allied Force’ was about defending values, but he also admitted that 
‘our strategic interest in preventing the conflict from spreading 
coincided with our humanitarian interest in stopping ethnic cleansing’ .* 
And according to the Pentagon: 


The United States and its NATO allies had three strong interests at 
stake during the Kosovo crisis. 

First, Serb aggression in Kosovo directly threatened peace 
throughout the Balkans and the stability of southeastern Europe. There 
was no natural boundary to this violence ... Instability in this region 
had the potential to exacerbate rivalries between Greece and Turkey, 
two NATO allies with significant and often distinct interests in 
Southern Europe [although this seems no more plausible than the risk 
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that NATO and Russia would have clashed militarily over Kosovo; 
moreover, why can NATO deal with minority issues in non-members 
but not in NATO member states to prevent inter-alliance frictions?]. 

Second, Belgrade’s repression in Kosovo created a humanitarian 
crisis Of staggering proportions ... NATO and other members of the 
international community responded to this crisis, preventing 
starvation and ensuring, ultimately, that the Kosovars could return 
safely to their homes. 

Third, Milosevic’s conduct leading to Operation ‘Allied Force’ 
directly challenged the credibility of NATO ... Had NATO not 
eventually responded to these violations ... its credibility, as well as 
the credibility of the United States, would have been called into 
question [why this did not apply to the early stages of the Bosnia crisis 
is another issue, even given UN jurisdiction over UNPROFOR].° 


Yet, the Pentagon also views ‘humanitarian’ US national interests as falling 
behind ‘important’ national interests (affecting not the nation’s survival but 
‘national well-being and the character of the world in which Americans 
live’), which in turn are preceded by ‘vital’ national interests (protecting US 
sovereignty, access to key markets and resources, freedom of the seas, 
airways, and space, and defeating aggression against US allies and friends, 
preventing hostile regional coalitions or hegemons from emerging).'° 

So is ‘defense of values’ an adjunct to other ‘non-vital’ interests? Would, 
say, NATO ever attack Kurdish rebels based outside Turkey even though 
that might be in the direct national security interests of Ankara and even 
though NATO has identified terrorism as a risk to European security? No 
instructions enclosed, but few questions being asked. 

Without a clear grounding in international law, infirm law may still 
make for good policy but can also lead to anarchy as well as set a precedent 
for nations with their own ‘values’. For example, the ‘Brezhnev doctrine’ in 
defence of ‘socialism’ could have been so justified by the Communist 
USSR. 


¢ Jtis not in the interests of any NATO nation or partner nation assisting a 
NATO operation to have its captured personnel treated as war criminals. 


* NATO consensus may not be achievable in the next operation, which 
may perhaps take place on the territory of the former Soviet Union, and 
the risks of a real US—Russia rupture have to be anticipated. 


¢ Finally, so open-ended is the notion of defending values per se that it is 
difficult to imagine the US Congress, already exhibiting what some see 
more as isolationism than disagreement on the merits of a given foreign 
policy issue, understanding NATO as an instrument to do so. Many 
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members of Congress already expressed reservations about NATO 
enlargement because they still view the Alliance as ‘a contract to go to 
war’ (which it is not) only if NATO territory is attacked. Presumably, 
this view would also reject the NATO mission of crisis management for 
an undefined wider region. 


The question then of what is worth sending armed forces into harm’s 
way, and where, remains just that. NATO has raised expectations, but 
without any commitment to act. This studied ambiguity, nevertheless, might 
by itself deter a potential aggressor. By not addressing the legal foundation 
for even sound policy, however, we risk mortgaging public support and 
constructive co-operation with allies and partners alike in future. 


CAPABILITY 


A second major issue is the problem of capabilities. In terms of the 
repeatedly identified risk of the threat or use of weapons of mass 
destruction, the Alliance must stop deferring deployment decisions on a 
common ballistic missile defense system. Decisions can no longer be 
evaded because of national competition for weapons contracts or unfounded 
faith in arms control, and it will hardly promote Allied unity if Russia and 
some European allies act to compel the United States to act unilaterally in 
terms of both theater and limited national missile defence. NATO would 
then stand at risk of failing both its Article 5 and 4 obligations. 

More broadly, if the European pillar of NATO and the construction of a 
European security and defense identity (ESDID) is to have any meaning, the 
lessons of ‘Allied Force’, which only reinforced those observed in Bosnia, 
must be acted upon. The problem is not one of burden sharing as widely 
understood: the Europeans provided the bulk of the ground forces for 
operations in former Yugoslavia both under UN and NATO command. But 
a worrisome capability gap with the United States undermines not only 
NATO but also European aspirations to have the option for autonomous 
action. Lord Robertson last year highlighted that NATO Europe accounts 
for only 60 per cent of total Allied defense spending, less than a third of 
equipment purchases, and but a sixth of research and development. 

The impact on interoperability, high-tech, and power projection was 
clearly exposed during the NATO air campaign against the Belgrade 
regime. Deputy Secretary of State Talbott warned: ‘Many Americans are 
saying: never again should the United States have to fly the lion’s share of 
the risky missions in a NATO operation and foot by far the biggest bill’ 
because only US aircraft (constituting two-thirds of the force) were able to 
fly all-weather, round-the-clock missions and deliver precision-guided 
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munitions" (which experienced a precipitous reduction in stocks). US 


Secretary of Defense William Cohen and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff General Henry Shelton stated that what is required is enhancing 
NATO’s contingency planning for non-Article 5 operations, develop an 
overarching command and control policy, strengthen political-military 
interface, and improve deployability, sustainability, effective engagement, 
and survivability, and that ‘US forces could not have continued the intense 
campaign in Kosovo and, at the same time, been prepared to fight and win 
two major theater wars’ (citing Southwest Asia and North Korea). 

Moreover, although a convenient political justification, among the 
reasons NATO cited for not opting to deploy ground forces in Yugoslavia 
during the air campaign was that it would have taken ‘several weeks’ to 
assemble the necessary forces and have posed ‘enormous risks’.’? The 
excuses were made even though NATO committed itself as long ago as 
1991 to enhance rapid reaction, and despite the possibility that indicators 
that NATO would in fact move to the ground option to compel a ceasefire 
were a major factor in altering the course of the civil war. Creating the new 
EU position of the High Commissioner for Foreign and Security Policy, 
taken up by Solana, must be followed through with resources to afford 
Europe the credible international voice that has eluded it. 

To help, once again, try to remedy a situation whereby Allies prepare for 
the last war, a Defense Capabilities Initiative (DCI) was agreed at the April 
1999 NATO Washington Summit. It focuses on mobility, sustainability, 
effective engagement, command, control, and communications, and 
logistics’ harmonization. Historians of the Alliance would hardly be 
surprised by the tentative note sounded in the remarks of Secretary Cohen 
at the informal meeting of NATO defence ministers months later on 21-22 
September 1999 in Toronto: ‘most of them indicated that they needed to 
address these issues, and some indicated that they would be looking to get 
increases’ in defense budgets." 

For its part, no deterrent or diplomatic purpose is served by the United 
States broadcasting that it will not commit ground forces in a non- 
permissive environment, or verbally supporting ESDI but then expressing 
‘apprehensions’ when Europe seeks to develop the ability to act without 
some dimension of NATO (US) control under the ‘separable but not 
separate’ slogan. The United States requires a stronger Europe, and a 
stronger Europe should have options for expressing political will when the 
United States chooses to stay disengaged as it did during the first years of 
the Balkan crisis. But the burden of proof is on Europe, and institutional 
adaptations must not obscure verifiable progress on DCI. 
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Third, NATO outreach by way of both enlargement and working with 
‘partners for peace’ as in former Yugoslavia needs to be clarified. 

On the one hand, NATO has repeatedly declared that its door is open to 
qualified European democracies regardless of geographic location, and that 
it will review the process no later than 2002 (in effect setting a three year 
pause after the 1999 admittance of the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 
Poland, as was favoured by several US senators). 

On the other hand, former US NATO Ambassador Robert Hunter 
conceded that geographic position between NATO and Russia was in fact an 
important consideration in admitting those three countries and that 
“geography does matter’.’* Moreover, although enlargement is said not to be 
directed against any state, and whereas the Commander-in-Chief Allied 
Forces Southern Europe has stated that NATO should focus on the southern 
region, namely North Africa, Balkans, Black Sea, and Transcaucasus,’ 
Russia is still considered a ‘risk’ if not an adversary by NATO, indirectly 
identified in the NATO Strategic Concept by way of the Alliance having to 
take into account ‘powerful nuclear forces outside the Alliance’. 

In the US view, NATO enlargement serves four purposes: expanding the 
region where wars will not take place because of the security ‘guarantee’, 
making NATO stronger, strengthening democratic institutions, and not 
shutting out qualified democracies simply because they were once members 
of the Warsaw Pact. However, in addition to meeting the general political- 
military criteria for membership, NATO must judge that their admission 
would take account of ‘political and security developments in the whole of 
Europe’, as the NATO heads of state or government declared in the January 
1994 Partnership for Peace ‘invitation’ — language which lends itself to 
broad interpretation. 

Would, then, admittance of the Baltic republics be understood by all 
concerned as extending an insurance policy front line against a resurgent 
Russia or simply bringing those states into the Western mainstream and 
providing a powerful incentive to integrate the Russian-speaking minorities, 
together with the prospect of EU membership? And whereas Russia claims 
admitting former Soviet republics would cross a ‘red line’, why can Poland 
share a border with Russia and be a member of NATO, and perhaps 
eventually Finland, but not others for the foreseeable future? Prior EU 
membership of one or more of the Baltic States (Estonia likely to be first) 
would be the easiest case to make to the Russians from the point of view of 
harmonizing European defence and the European pillar of NATO. But these 
are different organizations with different membership criteria, and no such 
parallelism was ever applied to any ally. 
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The decision to limit the initial enlargement to only three countries may 
very well have been motivated in part by putting the Baltic states off from 
consideration for well into the future because of doubts about how 
collective defence could be applied, with the second round perhaps confined 
to those states not admitted in 1997 but which had the support of most allies 
— Romania and Slovenia, particularly as this would draw in states from 
Southeastern Europe where stability is a NATO priority.'? But these 
considerations do not remove the Baltic region from the NATO agenda, and 
the Alliance must not be distracted from shaping a clear and defendable 
policy by the press of other business. 

It is not impossible to balance enlargement with a good relationship with 
Russia, including through equitable arms control agreements or unilateral 
steps such as NATO declarations that it will not station nuclear weapons or 
substantial combat forces on the territory of new members. Realpolitik and 
co-operative security are not antithetical, and by not ruling out eventual 
Russian NATO membership Moscow’s arguments against further 
enlargement are weakened. 

Moreover, Russia is fully aware that NATO extended security 
guarantees to states neighbouring Yugoslavia during “Allied Force’, and 
there is no reason why NATO could not agree to protect any state or non- 
state actor; according to US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, ‘If there 
were a major threat to the security’ of the region between the Baltic and 
Black Seas ‘we would want to act, enlargement or no enlargement’.’* 
Furthermore, Moscow’s insistence on drawing a line at ex-Soviet frontiers 
and taking possible measures to reinforce the point could very well backfire 
by leading multiethnic Ukraine to seek NATO membership sooner rather 
than later, or encourage existing elite support in Azerbaijan for not ruling 
out the stationing of US or Turkish forces to counter Russian influence in 
Armenia. 

But the NATO-Russia relationship cannot be viewed as just another 
bureaucratic alliance committee and/or an ornament to satisfy Russia’s desire 
to be considered an important player in a multipolar, not US-dominant, 
world. Persistent non-transparency about that relationship can hardly 
promote a less negative view of NATO within Russian political and military 
circles, and simply discussing current events and recycling the same 
platitudes about the importance of partnership fall short of the strategic mark. 
The goal must be to move both sides beyond outreach to outcomes. 

Three obvious routes could be to establish joint air defence and ballistic 
missile defence and intelligence systems, a common pool of long-range 
transport assets, and a multinational peace support division among Russia 
and interested states (such as the NATO-Russia brigade the United States 
suggested in 1997). 
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Such a peace support force could help build: confidence and inject a 
degree of impartiality in peace support in tense regions of interest to both 
Russia and NATO such as the Caucasus, diminishing perceptions of de facto 
Kennanesque spheres of influence. And, as already noted, NATO should 
explore with Russia the incorporation into OSCE norms of the principle of 
the active defence of OSCE values and not view the Alliance as something 
sacrosanct in the area of enforcement as if the choice between NATO-led 
and OSCE-led peace support operations were a zero sum game (and the 
same applies to EU-led operations within or outside the NATO framework). 


THE WAY AHEAD 


NATO is not the only instrument for managing and shaping change, but can 
certainly be a prime contractor provided greater clarity about purpose and 
adequate resources to support the full range of NATO missions are obtained. 
As the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, General Wesley Clark asked: 
the Balkans are ‘the focus of everyone’s vision and everyone’s concern 
about what the future of Europe holds. Is it going to be a Europe that 
adheres to our values or is it going to be riven by ethnic separatism and 
brutality of man against man?’” 

Not all questions will be answered today. But there is no room for 
complacency if we are truly to reach the Elysium of ‘excellent shape’. A 
broader debate is required if the Alliance is to retain the support of the 
public and NATO nation legislatures and avoid the paralysis that too long 
characterized its collective view towards the wars in former Yugoslavia on 
NATO’s own doorstep. Whoever sits in the White House less than six 
months from now must exert continued US leadership in striving to ensure 
that the transformation of the Alliance remains an innovative and verifiable 
process as part and parcel of the perpetual search for a better peace 
grounded in co-operation, democratic values, and solidarity. 
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